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One  of  a  series  of  leaflets 
designed  to  render  an  accounting  of 
the  work  of  the  Children's  Mission  to 
Children  to  those  who  have  made 
the  work  possible 

& 

Temporary  Offices  at  29  Fayette  Street. 
About  December  1,  1921  to  enter 
20  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 
(Opposite  Ford  Hall). 


From 

Fannie  Merrill  to  1921 


Does  every  Unitarian  in  these  busy  days 

know  of  the  little  girl  of  long  ago  whose 

generous  impulse  led  her  to  ask  a  question 

wThich  brought  about  the  humanitarian 

work  bv  the  children  in  our  Unitarian  Sun- 
«/ 

day  Schools  which  is  known  as  ‘  ‘  The  Chil¬ 
dren  ’s  Mission  ’  ’  ?  Since  her  day  these 
children  have  raised  up  and  carried  over 
the  rough  places  many  thousands  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

The  little  girl  who  prompted  this  was 
Fanny  Merrill. 

Living  in  the  “golden  age”  of  Unitarian 
achievement  and  social  reform,  she  often 
heard  her  father  and  his  friends  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  destitute  children  of  Boston. 
At  night  it  troubled  her  that  the  juvenile 
vagrants  who  lived  in  the  byways  and 
around  the  docks  of  the  city  were  dealt  with 
by  the  police. 

“Father,  can’t  we  do  something  to  help 
those  poor  little  ones?”  asked  the  eight- 
year-old  girl. 


The  question  suggested  a  new  field  of 
work. 

Out  of  the  simple  plans  of  the  Howard 
Sunday  School,  then  connected  with  the 
Pitts  Street  chapel,  grew  The  Children’s 
Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute  in 
the  City  of  Boston,  as  the  society  was 
known  in  the  early  days. 

A  meeting  was  held  and  on  May  9,  1849, 
the  work  was  organized  “  to  create  a  special 
Mission  to  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  neglected 
children  of  this  city ;  to  get  them  into  day 
and  Sunday  schools ;  to  procure  places  and 
employment  for  them  and  generally  to 
adopt  and  pursue  such  measures  as  would 
be  most  likely  to  save  or  rescue  them  from 
vice,  ignorance,  and  degradation.” 

In  the  beginning  this  Mission  to  Children 
was  supported  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
Schools  of  Boston,  but  gradually  it  ex¬ 
panded  until  now  it  has  the  support  of 
practically  15,000  children  in  nearly  200 
parishes  throughout  New  England.  Its 
inception  parallels  the  time  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  work  for  the  care  of  the  poor  under 
Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody,  whose  scientific 
methods  of  charitable  relief  paved  the  way 
for  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston.  It 


antedates  most  of  the  Unitarian  reforms 
associated  with  that  period  of  American 
development. 

The  next  ten  years  saw  the  Mission 
develop  through  work  in  the  streets  and 
jails  of  the  city,  and  in  East  and  South 
Boston.  Missionaries  were  employed  to  visit 
throughout  the  city  and  persuade  children 
to  attend  school  and  Sunday  School,  secur¬ 
ing  employment  for  those  old  enough  to 
work  and  placing  others  in  country  homes. 

In  1867  the  house  on  Tremont  Street, 
since  the  home  of  the  Mission  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  was  completed  and  the 
Mission  entered  upon  its  work  on  the  insti¬ 
tutional  plan.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
note  that  The  Children’s  Mission  to  Chil¬ 
dren  no  longer  operates  as  an  institution. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  child-caring 
agencies  in  the  country  to  work  out  the 
natural  solution  of  the  problem  by  taking 
up  the  foster  home  plan,  later  endorsed  at 
Washington  by  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  of  1909. 

Similarly,  by  an  amendment  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation,  the  name  of  the 
society  was  changed  in  1913  from  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Desti- 


tute  in  the  City  of  Boston,  to  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Mission  to  Children  and  its  purpose 
defined  in  the  more  modern  concept  of 
social  service,  namely:  “to  foster  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  a  spirit  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  active  benevolence  and  to 
institute  such  methods  in  behalf  of  exposed 
and  otherwise  needy  children  in  the  city  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  as  will  promote  their 
welfare  and  lead  to  good  citizenship.’’ 

The  old  Home  has  now  been  sold  and 
late  this  autumn  the  Mission  will  enter  its 
new  headquarters  in  20  Ashburton  Place, 
opposite  Ford  Hall.  The  officers  will  be 
within  one  minute’s  walk  of  the  State 
House  and  the  Court  House.  In  making 
this  its  permanent  office,  the  Mission  is 
completely  renovating  the  building  and  has 
installed  an  elevator  for  the  comfort  of  the 
children  in  surgical  appliances  who  require 
especial  care  while  being  transported  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  new  location  will  accommodate  also 
as  many  as  five  children  who  may  have  to 
remain  overnight  in  an  emergency,  or  while 
waiting  for  medical  examination,  or  trains 
to  foster  homes  outside  the  city. 

PARKER  B.  FIELD, 

General  Secretary. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Children's 
Mission  to  Children  the  sum  of 

dollars  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Mission,  and  for  which 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer for  the  time 
being  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge. 


Directors  of  the  Children's 
Mission 

Endicott  P.  Saltonstall,  President 
Mrs.  Clara  B.  Beatley,  Vice-President 
Christopher  R.  Eliot,  Clerk 
Allston  Burr,  Treasurer 
George  R.  Blinn 
Miss  M.  Louise  Brown 
Lincoln  Davis,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  Philip  Y.  De  Normandie 
Richard  S.  Eustis,  M.  D. 
Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 
James  Millar 
Miss.  Fannie  P.  Osgood 
Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins 
,  Albert  A.  Pollard 
William  H.  Slocum 


